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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 
Delivered in a Sabbath School in Boston, January 
19, 1834, 
Jer. 28; 16. “This year thoushalt die.” 


So said the Prophet Jeremiah, to Hananiah, 
who taught the people to trust in a le; and this 
prophecy was fulfilled. Now I have not the spirit 
of prophecy; but I ask you, my young friends, 
whether, judging from the past, it is not probable, 
and next to certain, that one at least in this assembly 
at the present moment, the speaker or a hearer, 
will, before the lapse of another year, be number- 
ed among the dead! It is asolemn thought. And 
does not each one of us say within ourselves, as 
did the wondering disciples of Jesus, on a memo- 
rable occasion, ‘‘ Lord is it I—Lord! is it I?” 
It may be you, my dear little Miss—it may be 
you, my dear boy. The arrows of death are fast 
flying, and the one which is to pierce your heart, 
is perhaps already placed on the string. 

We are never secure against the attack of this 
great destroyer. He comes in a thousand forms, 
in the most unexpected places, at the most un- 
looked for moment. It is related of the poet 
Eschylus, that while sitting under the walls of his 
house, an Eagle, hovering over his bald head, 
mistook it for a white stone, and let fall upon it a 
shell, which he wished ingeniously to break in this 
way, to obtain the meat. It pierced the poor 
man’s skull, and he died immediately. We see that, 

** When obedient nature knows God’s will, 

A fly, a grape-stone, or a hair can kill.” 
If death then, is so uncertain, as to the time and 
manner, and yet possibly, so very near, if it will 
conduct us at once to misery unending, or to 
happiness inconceivable and everlasting; and if 
preparation is made now, you can secure your 
eternal interests; how wise is itto give immediate 
attention to these things, and no longer delay, 
what a whole eternity can never do for you, if you 
waste and lose the present life. 

This question comes to you, my dear young 
friends, with solemn emphasis this afternoon; for 
Iam about to tell you something of one of the 
dear children who occupied, but recently, a seat 
at your side. 

Maria Mittarp, who for five years has been 
a pupil in this school, under the care of the same 
teacher, has passed into the world of spirits since 
the last Sabbath day. In my report to the Boston 
S. S. Union, the last week, I gave some account 
of this dear child, and will repeat to you in sub- 
stance, what I there said. Maria has been an 
attentive, affectionate, diligent pupil, and her at- 
tachment to her teacher has been very strong. 
Her consumptive complaints, which finally termi- 
nated her life, became dangerous about last April. 
She was able to attend the Sabbath school, how- 
ever, for several months after that period, and was 
always rejoiced to do so. She has never express- 
ed a wish to recover, sinee she was first taken 
sick; but seemed. happy to feel that she was en- 
tirely in God’s hands; and being asked sometime 
since, if she would like to see an aged parent of 
her father’s, (about whom she had made some inquir- 
ies,) she replied, ‘‘ Yes, but she had rather go 
above, and see her Heavenly Father.”’ She dis- 
covered the most uniform patience, through all 
her weakness and sufferings; and I have been 
informed by those who were constantly with: her, 
that thev have never heard a fretful or complain- 


ing expression from her lips in the whole of her 
sickness, Her teacher has sometimes sat by her 
side for an hour at a time, to watch the movements 
of her mind. They were invariably calm and 
equal; discovering, as the teacher remarked to 
me, the sedateness of mature age, so much so, 
that she frequently looked upon her with surprise 
and delight. She seemed continually fearful of 
giving trouble, and always expressed her gratitude 
for the little attentions she received. She has 
always been exceedingly industrious, either read- 
ing, or using her needle, which she employed 
even very recently, in making little articles, for 
her teacher and other friends, to remind them of 
her after her death. 

I took my leave of her, about six hours before 
her spirit took its flight, and asked her if she felt 
still willing to leave herself in the hands of Jesus 
Christ, and to go when he called? She assented 
with her voice very distinctly, and with entire 
composure. I asked her if 1 should say to the 
members of the Sabbath school, that she felt wil- 
ling, cheerfully willing—to go when God called. 
She answered in the same manner, equally distinct 
and composed. She has been very earnest during 
her sickness, in urging her little brother and sister 
to read the Bible, and regularly to pray, and has 
been very desirous that they should have their 
lessons well committed for Sabbath recitation. A 
little time since she obtained a promise from her 
sister, that she would read a chapter in the Bible 
every morning. She had urged her to this duty, 
and said in her artless manner, ‘‘If you will, 
Mary, you will know what to do all through 
the day.” . 

She was quite fond of music, and had, even at 
eight years of age, learned to play very prettily 
on the piano. 

It was at this time, she was arrested by disease. 
Ihave no doubt she is now among the happy 
choristers of Heaven, striking a note of praise to 
her divine and compassionate Redeemer. 

She died in the evening of Tuesday last, (14th) 
with her mind perfectly tranquil, having desired 
her father to pray with her, but about an hour 
or two before she breathed her soul into the bosom 
of her God. No pain or struggle was experien- 
ced. Death seemed disarmed of its sting; for she 
had but just said, with sweet simplicity and feel- 
ing, ‘‘I long to go tomy dear Saviour,” when 
her desire was almost immediately gratified. 

The place here which knew our little Maria, 
will know her no more forever. Nomore will she 
join in our humble songs of praise, and no more 
join with us in saying ‘‘ Our Father.” You, my 
young friends, who have sat on the same seat 
with Maria, and repeated together the same 
hymns, and the same Scriptures, can you realize 
that she is no more to take her seat with you, and 
listen together to the instructions of your teacher? 
But it is so. Those eyes which sparkled with 
pleasure—and those lips which delighted to repeat 
the precious lesson, are sealed forever. Yes, 
this is true as regards the body; but ‘‘ there is a 
part which never dies, there is a part which can’t 
decay.”’ And the spirit of Maria is wr with God 
who gave it. 

What, my young friends, does her life, short as 

it was, impressively teach us? 
_ First.—It teaches a lesson of Industry. Maria 
was never idle. She felt and acted as if time was 
too precious to waste upon trifles. Her little life 
was a comment upon those sweet lines of Miss 
Taylor’s, 








That I may give for every day, 
Some good account at last.” 

My dear children, do you imitate Maria in this 
particular? when you come at night, to think over 
what you have been doing, or what you ought to 
have done in the day, does not conscience tell 
you that there is much to blush for. Do a 
repeat these follies, and so be obliged at the en 
of life to say, ‘‘the harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and I am not saved.” 

Second.—Maria’s short life teaches us a lesson 
of patience and submission. You have heard what 
I have said about her, and I have told you the 
simple truth. Like him, whom she called ‘‘ her 
dear Saviour,” she opened not her mouth in com- 
plaint. She knew it was her Heavenly Father’s 
‘* good pleasure,”’ that she should suffer, and she 
kissed the rod, because a Father held it. 

Third.—Maria has taught us to be grateful. 
You have seen how she acknowledged the little 
kindnesses of her friends, and how reluctant she 
was to cause them any trouble. What a sweet 
trait of character was this! Copy it into your 
lives, my young friends, and show to your parents, 
your brothers, your sisters, your friends, your 
school-mates, your teachers, that you have a 
grateful heart, and that no act of kindness is 
shown you, but awakens in your breast a truly 
thankful emotion; and convince them of this, by 
seizing every opportunity in your power to return 
the kindness. 

Fourth.—Maria has taught us to care for the 
souls of others. How earnest was she that the 
blessed Bible, which she so highly prized, might 
be known and loved by others! And can you 
ever forget that sweet assurance she gave her 
little sister; ‘‘Mary, if you will only read a chapter 
in the Bible every morning, you will know what to 
do all through the day.” 

And now, dear children, what was it that made 
Maria so industrious, so patient, so submissive, 
so grateful, so anxious for the happiness and sal- 
vation of others? I willtell you. She had learn- 
ed from pious parents, and from her beloved 
teacher in the Sabbath school, that religion was 
no vain thing—that it was everything. She had 
learned to love God, and to believe that Jesus 
Christ died for her sins. Her expressions and 
her faith were simple; but she knew how to say, 
in her ‘dying moments, with a mind bright and 
calm, just looking into Heaven, ‘‘O how I lon 
to be with my dear Saviour.’”? Now God says, “‘ 
love them that love me.” If the Saviour was 
dear to her, think you not that she is dear to the 
Saviour? How can itbe otherwise? She is with 
him, where she wished to be, and is now tasting 
of the ‘‘ river of life.” 

To the Teachers of this school, the death of 
Maria Millard affords comfort and encouragement, 
and ought to stimulate to fresh and untiring efforts 
to promote the immediate conversion, and the 
everlasting happiness of the children who surround 
them. Perhaps some one here may be giving 
this day the last exhortations and affectionate 
counsels that he or she will ever be permitted 
to offer to the young immortals they have under- 
taken to instruct. How solémn the thought! Let 
us take it home to our bosoms; and act as its im- 
portance directs. 

My dear children, the lesson of this day is 
awfully impressive:* and it comes in aid of the 
solemn thoughts which the death of one of oup 
number, has, I trust, produced in your minds. 
There is a Heaven, where Lazarus, the once poor 
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‘* In hooks, or work, or healthful play, 
Let my first years be pass’d; 


* The parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
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and suffering Lazarus, is unspeakably and forever | 
happy; and you believe it. The same faithful 
word assures you there is a Hell, a place where 
all the enemies of God will dwell forever; and be 
forever so unspeakably miserable, that their suf- 
ferings are compared to the constant burning of 
fire, to give you some idea of their dreadful nature. 
The mild, the compassionate, the blessed Jesus, 
the faithful and true witness, has said there isa 
Hell; and he tells you of it, not to frighten, but 
to warn you of its existence, and the wretched- 
ness of its inhabitants, sothat you may keep at the 
greatest distance from it. How ought you to 
bless him for the friendly warning—and seek at 
once, the rich mercy he has offered you. 
All heaven waits, and bows to see 1 
What your decision now will be, 
Believe in Christ, repent, and live, 
And all your hearts to Jesus give; 
Then, with the host above you’ll sing 
Hosannahs to your Heavenly King; 
And through oats Fee praise, 
For all these blessed Sabbath days. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters ofa Traveller to his Children.—WVo. I. 
CHARLESTOWN, JuLy 17, 1833. 

My dear E,—Your affectionate father in his 
wanderings, has, in the good Providence of God, 
been brought in safety to this place, deeply inter- 
esting in ancient and modern history. I am now 
writing in the house of a friend, situated on the 
summit of Bunker Hill, not far from the spot 
where was fought the bloody battle between the 
Americans and British, at the commencement of 
the war of the revolution, just fifty eight years and 
one month ago; a lofty monument of hewn granite 
is now going up, to tell to future generations down 
to the end of time, the spot where was shed the 
first blood of their fathers in that tremendous con- 
flict, which terminated in the independance of 
our country. 

In the afternoon of yesterday, I visited the 
State Prison, located in this town. As I passed 
through the outer gate, I approached a huge iron 
door, which, to my surprise, seemed to open of 
its own accord. But as I stepped in with some 
agitation, I was hailed by a centinel above, who 
I perceived, by a convenient machinery, managed 
the door without quitting his post. ‘‘ Whom do 
you wish to see?’’ was the question—to which I 
replied, ‘‘ Mr. C., your — ‘* Please to 
call at the guard-room.”” On enquiry here, I 
found that Mr. C. had just passed out, but was 
expected back soon. While in waiting, Mr. L., 
the warden, very politely invited me to take a 
walk with him to view the prison. As we passed 
out of the guard room, I cast my eye about the 
walls which were hung with muskets, pistols, and 
cutlasses, all prepared, and at hand for immediate 
use, in case of insurrection among the prisoners. 
We first came to a massy iron door of tremendous 
weight, which, with deep toned clank was unbar- 
red before us by a rough looking janitor stationed 
there for this purpose. In going onward toward 
the prison yard, we passed through an archway of 
solid granite, until we came to another solid iron 
gate, which was opened in the same way. We 
then descended a flight of stone steps, into the 
large open yard, around which the workshops, 


their breast, charged with their deadly missiles. 


wish to be admitted to an interview with the young 
appeared disappointed, made a few inquiries after 


dear E 





chapel, and cells, were arranged. We first en- 
tered an apartment where there were about 80 of 
the convicts, cutting stone. They were all busy 
at work with their hammers and pickaxes, clad in 
a coarse jacket, trowsers, and cap, one half of 
which, dividing the body lengthwise, was red, and 
the other half blue. The object of this singular 
costume is to expose them in case they should 
make their escape from prison. Not a word was 
spoken, and scarcely an eve was lifted, as we 
surveyed the apartment. About midway of the 
shop, there sat a man in common dress, appar- 
ently at ease, with a small walking cane in his 
hand. This was the overseer of that particular 








apartment, and I could not but stop for a moment 
to contemplate a situation so seemingly perilous as 
that in which he was placed. ~ Here he sat from 
morning till night, with no other weapon but a 
small rattan, and surrounded with scores of fel- 
lows, armed with axes, sledges, &c. with which 
if disposed, they could scatter destruction on every 
side. But a second thought taught me that these 
convicts well know that every thing in the form of 
insurrection, must end in disappointment and se- 
vere punishment. It is the height of madness 
and folly to dream of bursting through those iron 
bars, brazen gates, and granite walls. Besides, 
at the moment the alarm was given from the cen- 
try box, an hundred muskets would be levelled at 


The next shop we entered was occupied with 
blacksmiths; another was appropriated to the cabi- 
net-making business; another was occupied with 
brushmakers, and so on through almost every 
occupation in common life. We then passed in 
and examined their cells. Every convict has a 
separate room, eight feet by four, with an iron 
grated door through which the light passes. The 
apartmentsare all ofsolid stone neatly whitewashed, 
and furnished with a few eating utensils, a couch, a 
Bible, and occasionally with tracts, and here amd 
there a volume from the Sabbath school library. 
The cells are arranged two tiers of four stories, 
and are all separated from the outer wall by a 
convenient spaceway. We viewed the kitchen 
department, and found every thing in fine order. 

On returning to the guard-room, we found the 
chaplain, who kindly invited me to remain until 
evening prayers; and while waiting here an in- 
cident occurred, which to me was deeply affecting, 
though probably not at all uncommon in this place. 
A respectable looking woman, past middle life, 
came in, leading a little girl of about four years; she 
inquired of the keeper after one of the prisoners, 
whom I understood to be her son, and the father 
of the little girl in attendance. She expressed a 


man; but was told that such an interview would 
be in violation of the rules of the prison. She 


his health, behavior, and term of imprisonment, 
dropped a few tears, and retired. Thank God, 
, that you were not in the situation of 
this little girl, Who can know the agonies of 
that maternal breast, with a son sentenced to spend 
ten years in this gloomy place. Precisely at half 
past 6 o’clock the bell rang for evening prayers; 
the sound of the axe and the hammer and the 
mallet was immediately hushed. The prisoners 
arranged themselves in single file in the centre of 
their respective shops, from whence after being 
examined by their respective keepers, that no in- 
strument of iron, or other dangerous article should 
be carried to their cells, they all marched with 
regular step into the chapel. Here with emotions 
never before experienced, I looked around upon 
a congregation of about 240 criminals from the 
hoary age of 70 down to beardless youth of six- 
teen. Every thing was silent and orderly and 
attentive. A blessing was asked, the 51st Psalm 
was read, a few practical remarks made, and 
a prayer offered; after which, in the same order 
with which they entered, they all marched to their 
cells, carrying with them as they passe: the com- 
mon door, the simple fare for their suppers. I 
lingered behind until every convict had passed 
into his cell. I saw them disappear one after 
another in their gloomy vaults, and heard one 
door clank after another, until at last every one 
of the long train of the party-colored procession 
disappeared #om my sight. There they were left 
to their Bibles and their reflections, without a 
whisper of interruption, until tired nature sank to 
repose. The whole scene was one of the most 
impressive character, and will never be forgotten 
by me. What a lesson of human depravity. Full 
three fourths of these convicts were brought there 
by intemperance! O when will this fountain of 











be before men will learn tolive honestly, soberly, 
ard righteously, in this present world. 
From your absent but ever affectionate father. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY.—WNo. 1 
Henry. Papa, Mr..L. in his lecture the other 
evening, said something about the gods of heathen 
mythology; will you tell me what that word means? 
Father. Yes, it is derived from two Greek 
words; mythos, a fable, and logos, speech or 
knowledge. It relates to the fabulous gods of 
heathen antiquity. 

Hen. O papa, will you tell us something about 
them; and may this be our subject of conversa- 
tion, these winterevenings? You know you were 
asking the other day, what we should have to 
talk about. 

Fath. You are rather young yet, to begin to 
study these things, but I believe you know some- 
thing of ancient history. 

Jane. Yes papa, we have both read the history 
of Greece and of Rome, and it is this which makes 
us want to know about their gods. 

Fath. Well, my dear, I will try to make it in- 
telligible to you. You know from the Bible, that 
in the early ages of the world, all nations, except 
the Jews, were idolaters. Do you remember the 
names of any of the heathen deities, mention- 
ed in the Bible? 

Hen. I remember Baal and Ashtaroth. 

Jane. And Moloch—I shall always remember 
him, because mamma told me once about a sta- 
ture of him, made of brass, in the valley of Tophet, 
which they used to heat red hot, and then put 
children into its arms to be burned to death. 

Hen. Yes, and in order that their screams 
might not be heard, they kept drums beating all 
the time. 

Fath. We know very littte ofthe gods mentioned 
in the Old Testament. Do you recolleet any in 
the New. 

Hen. Inthe New Testament, papa? FI did not 
know there were any. ; 

Jane. Don’t you remember that the people of 
Lystra, called Paul and Barnabas Mercury and 
Jupiter? 

Fath. And Diana too, the goddess of the 
Ephesians. 

Hen. O yes, I wonder I did not think of them. 
But were these Greek gods, papa? 

Fath. Yes; they are said to have had sixty 
thousand in all. 

Hen. Sixty thousand! immense; what could 
they want of so many? 

Fath. When you come to hear their characters 
you will perhaps say, what did they want of any 
of them? 

Jane. But how came they to think of such be- 
ings, papa, and ascribe such qualities and actions 
to them? 

Fath. Many of these gods, it is probable, were 
men, who lived in the earliest ages, and who be- 
came celebrated on account of certain heroic 
deeds, and in the succeeding age, when their ex- 
ploits were repeated, with many additions and 
exaggerations, they were worshipped as gods. 
For instance, Nimrod, who is called inthe Bible, 
a mighty hunter, is supposed to be the same who 
was afterwards worshipped under the name of 
Bel, or Baal. Many of his actions are also as- 
cribed to Bacchus the god of wine. 

Hen. Now, papa, won’t you please to tell me 
about the gods in order? 

Fath. To-morrow evening I will, but it is too 
late now. . 

Jane. One more question, papa; are not the 
planets named from the heathen gods? 

Fath. Yes, my dear. 

Hen. All but the earth. 

Jane. And Herschel. 

Fath. Herschel is also called Uranus, which is 








crime and misery be dried up. How long will it 


a name of one of the gods, and Earth is only the 
English for the Latin name of a goddess, Terra. 
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Hen, And now one question for me, if you please, | 
papa. Are all our words that end in ology, de-| 
rived from logos? 

Fath. Yes, in part, and now I must go. | 

Hen. And Jane let us think of all the ologies, | 


and see how many there are. 


Child. My dear mother, please to say no more 
about this. I knew you meant me all the time; 
and now I am sure that I did very wrong. I did 
not think so much about it before. 

Moth. Iam glad that you see your fault, and 
now I will speak about something else. 








—_—_ 





THE NURSERY. 








~ REVERENCE FOR GOD’s WORD. 
A Dialogue between a little Girl and her Mother. 


Mother. My child, if the Lord should send you 
word that he would speak to you this night, in your , 
little room, just as he did to little Samuel, would 
it not make you very-sober? 

Child. I think it would. 

Moth. Would you not be very attentive to hear 
every thing the Lord said? 

Child. Yes, I should indeed, if I were not too 
much afraid. 

Moth. And afterwards would you not try to re- 
member every word? 

Child. I think I would. Now I see what you 
mean. The Lord has given us in the Bible what 
he means us to know, and whenever I read in the 
Bible I ought to be just as serious as if the Lord 
was talking to me, as he did to little Samuel. 
Is it not this what you wished to teach me, 
mother ? 

Moth. Yes, my dear, but what else do you think 
] meant? 

Child. Let me see, you said something about 
being attentive. O yes, now I remember. You 
meant that I ought to be just as attentive to what 
Iread in the Bible as I would be to the words of 
the Lord, if he was speaking to me with his own 
voice. And then, besides, 1 ought to be very 
careful to recollect every single thing which I 
read in the Bible. 

Moth. Exactly. Now let me tell you what I 
saw the other day. I was walking in the garden, 
looking at the roses, and tulips and hyacinths, 
and Icame to an arbor where a little girl was 
sitting upon a bench. She seemed to have a book 
lying before her on the bench, and when I came 
near I saw that it was the Bible. She had a new 
doll in her hands, and I could not tell which she 
was doing most, reading or playing. She would 
read for a few moments, and thea she would begin 
to play with her doll. Then she would begin 
again to read. Then she would take up her doll. 
And sometimes while her eyes were on the book, 
she would be singing a little song, or jumping her 
doll up and down. Do you think that this little 
girl was as serious as she should have been in 
reading the Bible? 

Child. Oh, my dear mother, I am afraid 
you mean me, for I believe I was doing just so, 
the other day, when you came to me in the garden. 

Moth. One day I was reading in the New Tes- 
tament with a young person, about the sufferings 
and death of our Lord Jesus Christ. It was a 
very solemn chapter, enough to make one weep. 
This young person would read a verse, and then 
begin to talk about something else. I do not 
think that she attended to what she was reading, 








for every few minutes she would say, O, see what 
: . 77 at. t aw Tanander when. the soldiers 
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Miss Maria Brooks, of Stratford, Ct. 


Maria B. was young and beautiful, possessed 
of a brilliant and cultivated mind, and beloved for 
the sweetness of her disposition, but as she was a 
stranger to vital godliness, she sought for happi- 
ness in worldly vanities, and the gay amusements 
of youth, till she was 19 years of age. At this 
period, she attended a protracted meeting, and 
here learned, by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
that she was a ‘‘ lover of pleasure more than a lover 
of God,” and as such was exposed to his anger, 
who has said, ‘‘thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart.””, Here she gave a pledge that 
she would endeavor and seek the Lord. She 
believed the promises of Eternal Truth, ‘‘ Ask 
and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,” and soon found 
that she had not believed them in vain. <A friend 
observed to her, ‘‘ Maria, you think you have 
found the pearl of great price, and was willing to 
sell ali your possessions to buy it.’’ She replied 
with her usual promptness, ‘‘I was indeed.” The 
ensuing winter, she spent with her sister in Phila- 
delphia, and united with Dr. Skinner’s church in 
thatcity. During the past summer, her health had 
been feeble, and at times apprehensions were en- 
tertained that the insidious phthisis had com- 
menced its deadly work, but hope preponderated 
till within ten days of her decease. She then 
sunk rapidly, but viewed her approaching dissolu- 
tion with composure and peace—entertained a firm 
belief that her sins were forgiven, and observed 
to her weeping parents, ‘‘ I must leave you, but I 
am not afraid to die.”” Toa near and respected 
friend she remarked, ‘‘ You must believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or where I am going you can 
never come. If I had not sought his favor, he 
would not thus stand by me in this trying hour.” 
The morning of her decease, she expressed a 
strong desire to be gone, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why 
are his chariot wheels so long in coming.” She 
regretted that she had not been more faithful, and 
lived more entirely to the glory of God, but sent 
no lingering thoughts back to this vain world. 
Her prayer, that she might have an easy and 
peaceful exit, was fully granted her by her heav- 
ly Father. She died, January 12, aged 22. 

[N. ¥. Evangelist. 
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THE HYANA. 

In ancient times, this ferocious and untameable 
animal was supposed to possess powers which cer- 
tainly would have rendered it an admirable subject 
for poetry. It was not only imagined to have a 
jointless neck, consisting of one bone, but also to 
have the gift of changing its sex yearly, imitating 
whe human voice, and which was more valuable te 
1 beast of prey, of charming the shépherds, and 
-endering them unable to move. 

The Hyena is a native of Asiatic Turkey, 
Syria, and many parts of Africa. It generally 

nhabits caverns and rocky places. It is about 
he size of a wolf, and at first sight, bears some 
‘esemblance to it; the head however, is broader, 
he nose flatter, the ears longer, and the eyes not 
laced obliquely, but more like those of a dog. 
Che legs are longer than those either of the dog 
w the wolf, and differ from those of all other 
juadrupeds, in having but four toes, as well on 
he fore feet as on the hinder. Its hair is of a 
sale grayish brown color, marked with blackish 
»xands down the body: and the head being gener- 
ily held low, the back appears elevated like that 





of the hog, with a long bristly band of hair that 
runs all along the top of it. 

When receiving its food, the eyes of this fierce 
animal glisten, the bristles of his back stand erect, 
and its teeth appear; all which give it a most 
frightful aspect, still further heightened by a tre- 
mendous howl. The cry of this beast, is very 
peculiar; it begins something like the moaning of 
a human being, and ends in a noise similar to that 
of a person making a violent effort to vomit. Like 
the wolf, the Hyzna subsists by depredation, 
but is much stronger, and more courageous. It 
frequently attacks men, carries off cattle, breaks 
open the sheep-cotes by night, and even scrapes 
up the graves, in order to devour the bodies which 
they contain. Such is his courage, that he has 
been known to attack the ounce and panther, and 
even to put the lion to flight. 

The spotted, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
laughing Hyena, nearly resembles the former 
species, but is somewhat larger, and varies in 
color, being of a light brown, diversified with black 
spots. Its face and the upper part of its head are 
black, and the neck is furnished with an upright 
black mane. It is a highly daring, cruel, and 
mischievous animal; and its jaws are so strong, 
that it crushes with ease the hardest bones. 

These quadrupeds are said to inhabit several 
parts of Africa, and are particularly numerous in 
the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they frequently enter the huts of the inhabitants, 
and sometimes carry off the children. They are, 
however, serviceable, in removing those dead and 
putrifying animal substances, which in hot climates 
would soon become a nuisance of the most dan- 
gerous kind. [Parley’s Magazine. 





THE SPANIEL. 


There is a great variety of this beautiful little 
animal, all of which, however, are remarkable for 
their cheerful activity. They are affectionate and 
docile, and easily broken or trained. They are 
much used in sporting, and in the pursuit of game, 
are quite useful. The nearer he approaches the 
game, the more energetic the dog becomes in his 
endeavors to succeed. 

Tremulous whispers escape him as a symptom . 
of doubt; but the moment this doubt is dispelled, 
and the game is found, his clamorous raptures 
break forth in full force. He expresses his grati- 
fication by loud and quick barking, which may be 
relied on as a proof that he has not sought in vain. 

In early English history, there is a circumstance 
noticed, which seems to prove that one of the 
landings of the Danes in England was occasioned 
by the sagacity and affection of aspaniel. Lode- 
brock, one of the royal family of Denmark being 
in a boat with his hawks and his dog, was 
unexpectedly driven on the coast of England, by a 
storm. Here being discovered, and suspected of 
being a spy, he was brought to king Edmund. 

He made himself known to Edmund, who treat- 
ed him with kindness, and with whom he soon be- 
came a great favorite, particularly on account of 
his skill and dexterity in the chase. 

The king’s falconer became jealous of this 
attention, waylaid Lodebrock, murdered him, and 
concealed the body among some bushes. He was 
very soon missed at court, and the king manifest- 
ed great impatience to know what was become of 
him. At last the Dane’s dog, who had staid in 
the wood by the body of his master, till famine 
forced him thence, came and fawned on the king 
and enticed him to follow him. 

The body was found, and the murderer ulti- 
mately discovered. As a punishment for so attro- 
cious a crime, he was placed alone in Lodebrock’s 
boat, and committed to the mercy of the sea. 
But it seems, that the boat bore him to the very 
shore, which Lodebrock had quitted. 

The boat was recognized, and the assassin, to 
avoid the punishment which awaited him, said that 
Lodebreck had been put to death by order of Ed- 
mund. This false news so exasperated the Danes, 
that they determined on the invasion of England. 














Youth’s Companion. 
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MY MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 

‘God protect thee, my little one,” said my 
mother, as I stood by her dying bed. There was 
a tremor in her fainting voice, which checked the 
joyous laugh which trembled on my lip. I, in 
childish joyfulness, shook the pale hand of my 
dying parent from my head; and buried my brow 
in the mass of dark hair which floated on her pil- 
low. Again her sweet voice sighed: ‘* Lead her 
not into temptation, but deliver her from evil.” I 
raised my face from its beautiful resting place, 
and as young as I was, I felt the influence of my 
mother’s prayer. Her lips still moved, and her 
deep blue eyes were bent on me as if they would 
have left one of their bright unearthly rays, as a 
seal to her death-bed covenant—but she spoke 
not again. The last effort of nature had uttered 
that prayer, and she lived not to breathe another. 
I have every reason to believe that God has, in a 
degree, caused that prayer to be instrumental in 
gaining its own answer; for often when the heed- 
lessness of childhood and youth would have led 
me into errors, has the sweet voice, now hushed 





forever, intermingled itself with my thoughts, and | 


like the rosy link of a fairy chain, drawn me from 
my purpose, Oft, when my brow has been 
wreathed with flowers for the festival, when ‘my 
cheek has been flushed, and my eyes sparkled 
with anticipated pleasure, have Part the re- 
flection of that eye in the mirror, and thought it 
resembled my mother’s; as the last maternal sup- 
plication to heaven has come back to my memory, 
the clustering roses have been torn from my head, 
sober sadness has chased the natural glow from 
my cheek, and the light from mine eye; and my 
thoughts have been carried back to my lost par- 
ent, and from her to the heaven she inhabits. 
The festival and all its attractions, have been 
forgotten, and I have been ‘‘ delivered from temp- 
tation.”” Again; when the sparkling wine cup 
has almost bathed my lips, has the last prayer of 
my mother seemed to mingle with its contents, 
and it remained untasted. When my hand has 
rested in that of the dishonorable, and trembled 
at the touch of him that ‘‘ says in his heart, there is 
no God,” as that voice seemed to flow with its 
fascinating accents, I have listened to it and fled, 
as from a serpent of my own native forest. Never 
have I received any great good, escaped from any 
threatening evil, or been delivered from any temp- 
tation, but I have imputed it to the effect of my 
mother’s last prayer. [Bap. Rep. 





“MISCELLANY. 








The Spiders and the Oake-tree,. 


Old people, as well as young folks, waste a good 
deal of time in idle thoughts. It would be a good 
thing if they all would try to get something useful even 
from the odd notions that sometimes come into their 
heads. I will explain my meaning by an example. 

As I looked one day last summer upon the large 
oak-tree that spreads its great branches Just before my 
window, I saw several spiders very busily engaged in 
spinning their webs,.and hanging them like threads of 
silk on the boughs. The day was hot, and [ could not 
read any longer, so I began to think about the spiders 
and the tree. 

Now, thought I, those spiders have had a meeting, 
and have made up their minds to cover this tree with 
their webs. They saw how beautiful and large it 
spreads out its limbs, and how thickly the leaves rover 
every branch. And one of them said to another, 
‘* Come, let us make ourselves a grand house to live 
in; this tree is our own, and we will cover it over 
completely with our webs; the birds will not be able 
to perch on it; and we will make it so strong that no 
enemy can reach us. We shall have plenty of room, 
and we can ensily creep out when we want any thing 
to eat. Besides, what a splendid house we shall have! 

How bright the sun will make our silken tent! We 
shall live happy, and care nothing for all the insects 
and birds, and beasts in the world !”? ; 


The other spiders, (there were not more than half 


many a long minute, till they found themselves so 
weak that they could dono more. One by one they 
left off their toil, and at last they all huddled together 
on a twig from which they could view their labors. 
The foolish things admired what little they had done, 
and said it was but the beginning, and they would go 
on and cover the whole tree even if it should take 
many years. 

hile they were talking in this manner, a summer 
cloud came up, it grew dark, a blast of wind swept 
along, a heavy shower fell; but itsoon passed off, and 
the sun shone out as brightly as ever. [ looked out to 
see what had become of the spiders and their work, 
but not a trace of either coyld I find. The branch they 
in part covered with so much labor, had been broken 
off in the gust, and had probably been blown into the 
creek, al the spiders perished. 

I was ready to laugh, as I thought of this sudden end 
of the folly ofthese poor insects; but I happened tothink 
of what the Bible says of men who live as if they were 
never to leave this world—‘ The east wind carrieth 
him away and he departeth; and as a storm hurleth 
him out of his place.” 

Oh! said I, 1 may learn a lesson from this scene. 
though I have imagined the fable. It is thus men lay 
out their plans of greatness and happiness in this life, 
which must be as foolish in the eyes of God, as the 
design of these spiders to cover the oak with their web. 
Ab! how many are in like manner taken off in a mo- 
ment, whilst their plans have hardly begun. Truly 
it may be said of many, “ Thou carries them away as 
with a flood.” And then J thought of the men who, 
like the foolish spiders, think they will live long, and 
that their house is strong. I remember what one of 
Job’s friends said to him, when he was speaking of 
‘‘all that forget” and of hypocrites, ‘‘ whose hope”’ he 
said ** shall be cut off, and whose trust shall be a spi- 
der’s web. He shall lean upon his house, but it shall 
not stand; he shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure.” 

Ah! of how many does God say, as he said of the 
simple Israelites, ‘‘ they weave the spider’s web,” but 


they cover themselves with their works!” 
[Youth's Friend. 





A little Missionary. 


I have often wondered that little boys and girls who 
go to Sunday School, and love it so well, do not try 
to persuade all the children in the neighborhood to go 
with them, Ministers and teachers, and all other men 
and women, cannot do so much to fill up the Sunday 
school as the Sunday school children can. They 
know all the children far around who do not attend 
school on the Sabbath. How easy and pleasant to 
take them by the hand and say, ‘I love the Sunday 
school, because there I learn to understand the Bible. 
There I am taught my duty to my playmates, my par- 
ents, and my Heavenly Father. There I get a good 
book to read every week. There I meet my dear 
teacher who comes and prays that [ may be so happy 
as to reach heaven when I die. Come now, don’t 
spend the holy Sabbath in idleness and play. Go 
with us to the Sunday school, and you will never be 
sorry for it.” 

One little girl in Cincinnati persuaded seven other 
little girls to go with her to Sunday school at one time. 
Will our young friends try to do good in the same way? 

[Child’s Newspaper. 





The benefit of Sabbath Schools. 


A little girl, nine years old, informed her teacher at 
a Sabbath school in this city, that she and her mother 
saw the metoric shower, on the 13th of November. 
The little girl said that her mother was very much 
alarmed; but she tried to quiet her fear, by telling her, 
that it could not be the last day, for the Missionaries 
had not gone to all the heathen yet, as the Bible said 
they must. [S. S. Visiter. 





The Girl’s Opinion, 


Returning one pleasant morning of the past summer, 
from attending a Sabbath school a few miles from 
the city, I fell in company with a number of the 
scholars, and conversed with them about their morn- 
ing’s lesson. They had enjoyed but little religious 
instruction, but their answers were remarkably correct, 
and evinced that they had given good attention to their 
teachers. One of the boys of the party, who appeared 
more fond of amusement than instruction, preceded 
us some distance, and observing a robin perched upon 
a tree, beside the fence, threw a stone which killed it. 
When our company came up to him, he was standing 
with the bird in his hand, admiring the beauty of its 
plumage, and the order in which the feathers were 














a dozen) at once agreed to make this magnificent web, 
and they all set to work. They worked and worked 





folded over each other. One of the little girls walked 


up to him, and seriously said,—‘‘ The Bible says thou 


shalt not kill!’ The boy laughingly replied, « 
the Bible does not say chu E ae on Mn Binds’ ~ 
girl calmly answered,—‘* The Bible does say we must 
not kill, and so I suppose it means we must not kill 
any thing needlessly.” I wish all my young readers 
would remember the girl’s opinion, and when un- 
necessarily disposed to kill even the smallest living 
creature, recollect that God has said,—* Thou shalt not 
kill.” [ Youth’s Miscellany. 
A True Story. 


A village school-master said to one of his pupils, a 
very small boy, who had just gone head of his class 








for spelling best, ‘Well done, my little fellow, you 
shall have a feather in yourcap.? The boy burst into 
tears. ‘ Why, what isthe matter?’ said the master 
‘I do not want a feather in my cap,’ replied the lad. 
‘Why not.’ ‘ Because, when father has a feather in 
his cap, he always comes home drunk, and scolds 
at mother, and whips her.’ { Temp. Recorder, 





How God made the World. 


‘© Mamma,” said little M. to her mother sitting at 
work, ‘1 can’t think how God could make the world 
out of nothing.” 

** He is a great God, and can do every thing,” said 
her mother. 

Presently her brother, eight years old, came in, to 
whom their mother said, ‘* W. your little sister says 
she can’t think how God could make the world out of 
nothing.” ‘* Well, I know,’? said W. “ He told it 
to come, and it came.” [Juv. Watchman. 





Reproof from a Child. 

A woman said, that when she was weeping on ac- 
count of one of her children’s death, her little daughter 
came innocently to her one day, and said, ‘Mamma, is 
God Almighty dead, that you ery so??» The lady blush- 








‘* their webs shall not become garments, neither shall | 











ing, said ‘ No.’ She then said, ‘Mamma, will you lend 
;me your glove?? She lent it her accordingly; and, 
after that, asked for it again; upon which the child, 
said, ‘ Now you have taken the glove from me, shall 
I cry, because you have taken away your own glove? 


And shall you cry, because God has taken away my 
sister ?? 














Sung at the Juvenile Concert in Bowdoin Street Church, Boston, 
Jan. 22, 1834. 
SAILING ON THE WATER. 
By the moon so brightly shining 
O’er the calm unruffled tide: 
On its bosom soft reclining, 
Gently up and down we ride. 
Little boat thou movest onward 
Without sail and without mast, 
Gentle stream that flowest downward, 
Bearing us upon thy breast. 
While our boat, a little ranger, 
Through the meadows glides along, 
Free from fear, and free from danger, 
Sing we now our happy song. 
Ocean’s grandeur, ocean’s treasure, 
Ocean’s beauty charm us not, 
We are tasting sweeter pleasure, 
Floating in this little spot. 
Vain is all that gold can offer, 
Vain the sceptre and the crown; 
False the happiness they proffer, 
Fleeting all the joys they own. 
With our humble lot contented, 
This is all the boon we crave; 
When life’s voyage shall be ended, 
Peaceful rest beyond the grave. 
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